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AST February, in referring to 
Mr. Elihu Vedder's exhibi- 
tion of his paintings at his 
studio in Union Square, we 
spoke incidentally of others 
of his works which have in 
their time attracted atten- 
tion. The interest which at- 
taches to the return to his 
native city of New York of 
this very original artist, far from being temporary, is 
increasing as his paintings become better known, and 
therefore better appreciated ; and our readers will thank 
us for telling them more about him and his works. 

Mr. Vedder, as his name suggests, is of old Knicker- 
bocker stock. He was born in February, 1836. The 
usual stones of the precocity of infantine genius are re- 
lated of him. "As a child," we are told, " the little 
Elihu would chew sticks into brushes, and invest his 
money in cheap paints ; at the age of twelve he painted a 
fruit piece of decided promise. He used to delineate the 
cat, dog, cow, and members of the family, and, from 
the first, showed skill and taste in color. He took a 
quarter's lessons in drawing, and soon after went to 
Sherburne, N. Y., to study with Matteson ; this pre- 
liminary discipline was followed by a visit to Europe. 
While a student with Matteson he was painstaking, 
patient, and earnest, with a very modest estimate of 
himself. In company with Andrew Warren, a fellow- 
student, he made out-of-doors studies from nature ; but 
his taste was for figure painting. Ardent in tempera- 
ment and diligent in pursuit of art, he was eminently 
social, and had a keen appreciation of humor." Upon 



his return to New York, after his first visit to Europe, 
Mr. Vedder opened a studio. He remained here but a 
short time, however. Apparently he has made his home 
in Italy. It is his intention, we believe, to return to 
Rome in a few months. 

Among the early paintings of the artist which attract- 
ed notice were " The Arab Listening with his Ear to 
the Great Sphinx," and two canvases which probably 
owed their inspiration to Mr. Vedder's intimate famili- 
arity with the writings of Tennyson. These were 
" The Monk upon the Gloomy Path," and " St. Simeon 
Stylites on his Pillar," with the dangling rope of com- 
munication, and the lower columns in the distance, on 
which the recluse lived before. In the same eccentric 
range of subject was "The Lost Mind" wandering 
among the waste places of the earth. Perhaps none 
of these, however, attracted so much notice as did 
" The Lair of the Sea Serpent," which he sent to the 
National Academy of Design, of which he was elected 
a member in 1865. The following extract from a criti- 
cism at the time gives a good idea of the picture : 

" At last the myth of the sea has found an inter- 
preter. Criticisms on this painting » are loud and vari- 
ous, and though many are repelled by the steel-gray 
monster that is the only bit of life in a wonderful land- 
scape, all are obliged to allow the exceeding ability of 
the artist. Fancy a background of silvery-blue sea, and 
soft transparent sky which is a reflex of the water, a 
dead calm pervading, allowing scarcely a ripple of the 
water, even where it nears the land, a warmth so tropi- 
cal that you feel as though you stood on the equator. 
In the foreground lies a sandy, sultry waste, burned yel- 
low by the scorching noonday sun, showing how dead is 
vegetation, and a cluster of scrubby brush in the cen- 
tre, around which is the serpent's trail. Back of this, 



on higher ground, lies the sea serpent, coil on coil, his 
head resting upon the sand, with a dilated eye as glit- 
tering and sultry as the still-life around it. Critics have 
exhausted the passions of hate, revenge, etc., etc., in de- 
scribing what they consider to be an ' evil eye.' To us 
that eye expresses nothing more terrible than insa- 
tiable, impatient longing. Here is a creature drearily 
alone in his lair, the last of his kind, doomed to roam 
the sea ; no likeness to other monsters of the deep, no 
recognition from them— a friendless thing that sees 
itself unlike all nature in its solitude, that seems to ask, 
in a dumb, passionate way, how many ages more exist- 
ence must be prolonged ? To us this picture is the 
tragedy of solitude. Many are disappointed that the 
sea serpent is not painted in gay colors ; such a ser- 
pent would be contrary to nature, which gives dark col- 
oring to the largest animals of both sea and land." 1 

A correspondent of a London journal, who visited Mr. 
Vedder's studio at Rome some years ago, mentioned a 
weird and novel representation of a scene at the Cruci- 
fixion, with the dead portrayed as meeting the living, 
as the crowds pass to and fro between the city and the 
cross. " It is a conception," says the writer, " which 
gives much room for striking effects of light and shade, 
and the depicting of contrasted feelings ; but one which 
we cannot but wish were connected with some scene 
less awful and holy, where the free play of imagination 
need not be checked by any sentiment of religious awe.'* 
The same criticism will apply to the scene at the Cru- 
cifixion of^ which mention was made in our recent 
notice of Mr. Vedder's paintings on exhibition at his 
studio. 

In 1869 he sent to the National Academy " The Death 
of Abel," in 1871 " An Ideal Head," and in 1874 " A 
Scene in the Mediterranean" and " Une fete cham- 
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petre." He was represented at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion by his " Greek Actor's Daughter." At the Paris 
! Exposition of 1878 he had three pictures — the " Old 
Madonna," the " Cumean Sibyl," and x " Young Mar- 
syas." The first of these is owned by Mr. E. D. Mor- 
gan. The other two, concerning the merits of which 
there has been much controversy, are to be seen in his 
present exhibition. They were both illustrated in 
" L' Art, "from which we take the engraving of the 
" Cumean Sibyl." Mr. Vedder has contended that the 
drawing does not do justice to his picture, but, after see- 
ing the picture, we must say that we do not agree with 
him. The only material point of effect in which the 
engraving differs from a large photograph of the paint- 
ing before us seems to be in the color of the woman's 
thigh, which is white instead of gray. " L'Art" sav- 
agely attacked Mr. Vedder's work, and insisted that its 
draughtsman, Mr. Kreutzberger, actually had improved 
on the artist's work by giving the values of the picture 
with a degree of discrimination which was lacking in 
the originals. In contrast with the ill-natured' criticism 
of this Gallic critic, it is pleasant to turn to the appreci- 
ative words of Mr. James Jackson Jarves, whose opinion 
is certainly entitled to respect. In the "Art Idea" 
(i860 he says: "Vedder is a painter of ideas. His" 
style is naturalistic as relates to truth of illustration, 
but ideal and intellectual in motive. If he were not 
£so drawn to painting by delight of color, he could be 
eminent as a sculptor. That he would be the most 
original and inventive, of our school, the dramatic force 
of expression and power of modelling shown in his 
recent bas-reliefs of the * Arab Slave ' and ' Endymion* 
sufficiently attest. " 

Mr. Vedder, we believe, has given but little attention 
to modelling since this was written, in 1866. Indeed we 
do not know that he has ever exhibited sculpture in the 
tJnited States. That he is capable of good work in this 
direction one can hardly doubt who has seen "A 
Model Posing," a painting to^wJhich special reference 
was made in our February issue. In conclusion, it may 
be said that if Mr. Vedder in his more recent works 
has often failed to please the critics, the fault is as much 
theirs as his ; for almost at the beginning of his artistic 
career they put him upon a higher pedestal than most 
men even of such genius as he possesses find it possible 
to reach even in a lifetime. l 
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THE Society of American Artists, which repre- 
sents the new .tendencies and intentions of a cos- 
mopolitan art-education, has again opened its an- 
nual spring display, this time in more ambitious 
apartments directly on Broadway. The exhibition 
has many elements of strength, though to much of 
its best promise and highest achievement the general 
public eye must necessarily be sealed. When a 
member of the "pensive" goes to the ordinary con- 
ventional picture show, he sees in every picture two 
things — a painting and an interpretation. The lan- 
guage of art is modified for his especial behoof ; it is not 
the direct language, which interests the professional, it 
is language made smooth with explanations. The 
stroke of paint which best delivered the color is pum- 
iced into smoothness, lest it should strike his eye as 
paint, and offend him with " paintiness ;" in this sense 
it is a stroke and an explanation. The free sketchy line 
which shows a posture is trimmed into roundness, lest 
it should strike him as a. line, and distract his eye from 
the object represented ; in this sense it is a line and an 
elucidation. As_ education increases in the commu- 
nity, however, there grows up a greater and greater 
number of persons who have some technical familiarity 
with art, to whom its processes are interesting as pro- 
cesses, and v whom the directness of strokes and lines 
does not offend, because they see past it to the inten- 
tion. It is a promising epoch for art when a success- 
ful exhibition can be maintained with these professional 
experiments. In this respect art has got ahead of litera- 
ture. There are no libraries opened to the public 
composed of works exclusively in short-hand. But the 
short-hand of art is exhibited in paying displays, at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in London, at the expositions of the 
" impressionists" in Paris, and with the society of 
American artists in New York ; and there seems to be a 
sufficient number of the technically-educated public to 
keep up the interest. The advantage rightly claimed 
by practitioners for works kept in the state of a first 



impression depends upon certain natural qualities of 
artists' materials, and some natural traits of human 
action. A vividness of color and a luminousness of 
quality can be got in a deposit of paint that has never 
been much mixed up. and teased on the palette ; there- 
fore the deposit is more interesting to an artist in this 
fresh state, though it may show streaky and rough on 
inspection, than if it were smoothed over. That is the 
quality of the artist's material which it is worth while 
to save. Again, it is found in practice that an artist's 
first sketch is always more expressive than a corrected 
tracing from it. The movements and emphatic parts 
on which the life of the thing depends get pronounced 
in the first sketch with a certain emphasis, because he 
is thinking about them. This is the trait of human 
action which it is worth while to save, and a judicious 
connoisseur does save it whenever he can ; he is apt to 
pay more for a first sketch, which has the vigor of the 
conception, than for the corrected sketch, which has the 
element of commonplace added on for the purpose of 
keeping the ordinary public from being offended. The 
greatest art, all the while — the ideal of art — is that 
which preserves the vivacity of the first sketch and the 
suavity of the finished drawing together ; the lumin- 
ousness of the untormented color and the evenness of 
the well-mixed tints. A few of the greatest names in 
art have succeeded in preserving this — Velasquez, 
Van der Heist, Titian sometimes in his grand scale, and 
several of the Dutch •in^Heir ; ^mall scale. The error of 
the young " impressio,!^^! is apt to be that they are 
too easily satisfied .wt^l^srork in the expressive and pre- 
paratory stage. Tfieipwork is a much finer thing than 
dull commonplace aci^mCcvwork ; but they should not 
forget that it is not nature — at least not the whole of 
nature. Nature never displays the paint-stroke by 
which she gets an effect of color. 

The exhibition this year opened March 17th, and, 
though disappointed of the arrival of certain canvases 
from abroad, was found to contain an interesting variety 
of foreign-looking paintings, due to a contingent of 
just-arrived artists who had come home to America, 
within the few months last past, having the atmosphere 
and aroma of foreign climes still in x their paletots and 
"cache-nez." 

Thus Mr. A. H. Thayer produced a large nude, 
hugely academic in one sense, very impressionistic in 
another, representing Ariadne, supported by the tradi- 
tional tigers. This picture is a problem in design, 
worked out with science and precision. Jules Lefebvre 
seems to have " passed by" there, but the work is in 
no strict sense a copy of his style, and has a solidity of 
structure and a sense of bone and tendon which his 
bladdery imposthumes of women are apt to lack. The 
same artist brought a landscape, unsubstantial and 
vaporous, with cattle whose ears are surrounded by 
little halos — a favorite impression of the artist's, 
amounting to a trick, and suggestive of his having occult 
ideas of worship connected with the beasts, and making 
them out in his own fancy mysteriously to be Apis, or 
Isis, or Io. 

Mr. George C. Brush, likewise a recent importation 
from the foreign art-schools, who has conferred on us 
an illustration of Bret Harte's story of "Miggles," 
paints with breadth and vigor, yet still experimentally ; 
his tame bear, behind the figure, is a mere heraldic sup- 
porter, and in no sense a study from zoology, or even 
from a Barye bronze. The wild Western girl is Ameri- 
can in type, painted with character and sincerity and 
freshness, but without the least charm. 

Another large picture — we are glad to dispose of 
the importunate " centres" and big frames thus early 
— is Mr. Alden Weir's "Good Samaritan." The 
wounded man is one of Mr. Weir's interesting studies 
of generalized and broadened anatomy, looking like a 
sort of abstraction, yet well understood in structure and 
positivism ; by saying that it is the exact converse of a 
Ribera figure, we can best express what we mean. In 
the same generalized style, and this time in very lovely 
realization, is the portrait of a dark-eyed little girl, in 
front of whom a hound thrusts his long level nose. But 
Mr. Weir can do the Ribera emphasis too, and his por- 
trait of an elderly gentleman, diagonally opposite the 
child, is sculptured with an energetic brush, as if in 
bronze and steel. Mr. Sargent sends from Paris his 
wholly admirable portrait of Carolus Duran, from the 
1879 Salon. 

Mr. Walter McEwen has a long upright figure of a 
Puritan lady, distinguished by a bloody-looking red 
mouth in a cadaverous face — a picture made valuable 



by the reality and vigor with which one of the hands is 
painted. Mr. L. C. Tiffany has a decorative motif in 
very blond tones ; some pale vases against pale stained 
glass, and a crumple of pale, black-corded embroideries 
in front ; the whole effort reminds us of a tenor endeav- 
oring to sustain a chest C without falsetto. Mr. W. 
Gedney Bilnce has caught some of the most valuable of 
the Turnerian quality in his morning scene in Venice ; 
his paint, however, has the unctuous, " fatty" quality 
dear to artists, and representative of nature's depths 
and comfortable solidities, which Turner did not attain 
to. More wet-looking water has seldom been painted, 
though its lap is unctuous too, and retains the rich 
marrowy quality which is the key of the picture. 

Mr. Homer Martin may be thought to suggest Tur- 
ner also, and conveys in his great sunset the thoughts 
and ardors of evenfall, the meditations and languors, 
the metaphysical escapes into the unknowable, and the 
sharp bringing-up into the uncomfortable, suggestive of 
the school of English thought he emulates. Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Marshall, the engraver, has a portrait of an 
elderly lady with a lovely expression, modelled with un- 
usual intelligence, though the lines and scaffolding of 
the modelling are somewhat unduly evident, and col- 
ored with rare tenderness and beauty. Another por- 
trait of a lady past the meridian of life, with an air of 
exquisite goodness and a singular assertion of refine- 
ment and lofty breeding, is an unfinished work of Mr. 
Beckwith. 

Mr. Chase exhibits two of the finest " architectural" 
pieces in the display, to call by that designation works 
that .are not exactly landscapes, yet are bare of animated 
life. One is the rear of the Academy of Painting in 
Munich ; it is one of the most admirable renderings of 
a brick wall ever made ; another is a village street, with 
thatched roofs ; both are rich, enjoyable pieces of 
Munich work of their kind, in the happiest vein of the 
school. Mr. Chase's portraits executed lately in this 
city are experimental and hit-or-miss in method, but in 
no' case without deep interest ; some art-problem is in- 
volved, if not invariably solved. One is a lion-like, 
aggressive, and most positive figure of General Webb. 
One represents a fair lady who came to the studio in 
search of a portrait-painter who would consent to rep- 
resent her without the usual pedestal and curtain of 
the academic likeness-taker. She has been represented 
unconventionally with red accessories, explained by the 
fact that the picture is destined for a red chamber. 

Mr. Shirlaw has a scene in a quarry, certainly inter- 
esting, though slight and sketchy indeed when held up, 
to the standard of his great ' ' Bavarian Sheep-Shearers. "' 
The sense of busy toil and tumultuous movement; 
among the workers is seized with great energy of ap-. 
preciation and a vivid splendor of sympathy that makes; 
the scene move and live. "An Indian Maiden" is; 
another of Mr. Shirlaw's contributions. 

Mr. Rider and his pupil, Blakelock, contribute decora- 
tions based upon Monticelli and Diaz, rich as the ac- 
cidental combinations of hues on a neglected palette, and 
to the public at large not more representative of any 
thing in nature. 

Mr. Montague Flagg, residing in Paris, is represented 
by a spirited portrait of Mr. Gedney Bunce, the painter 
of Venice scenes. Mr. Mansfield has an artistic scene 
of a girl walking in the woods. Mr. Wyant has a 
heavy-skied landscape which might be called his general 
theory of art painted in italics. Mr. Wyatt Eaton has 
a most impressive, if almost theatrical, piece of scenery, 
showing a well-defined path through a double row 
of threatening and conscious-looking trees. Mr. Fuller, 
of Boston, has a landscape in his characteristic vein 
with a country boy and calf ; also a feminine portrait 
in costume of yore, both pictures filled with that pecu- 
liar perfume of poetry and suggestion of which he has 
the secret. Mr. Twachtman has two landscape views 
full of every thing that is most opposite to Mr. Fuller's 
quality — of vigor and flash, and the sword-play of sun- 
beams that is dear to the alert intelligence of Martin 
Rico and Fortuny. 

Miss Dora Wheeler, a pupil of Mr. Chase, has a 
truly able, and also a confidently promising, portrait of a 
feminine subject, set down with vigor and brilliancy. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Whitman, the chief pupil of the late 
William H. Hunt, is splendidly represented by a study 
of a boy playing the violin. 

Mr. Eakins, the already celebrated professor at the 
Philadelphia Academy, where he has been chief only 
since the recent death of Professor Schuessele, is 
represented by a life-size figure of a young girl at the 
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pianp ; though so dark in tone that the torso is almost 
a black monochrome, one cannot but feel that the 
movement of that torso, the balancing of the spine, and 
the supporting play of intercostals and serratus— all 
resulting in that swan-like way in which a woman's 
figure rides upon her hips— have been most thoroughly 
comprehended. Mr. Sartain has an exquisite land- 
scape vista, with pencilled shadows of an avenue lead- 
ing to a sunny building, executed in Europe ; and a 
singularly fine head of an Arab girl modelled with 
breadth and repose of style, the result of deep knowl- 
edge. Mr. Miller has two landscape effects, one of 
which, an old mill, is our personal preference over any 
picture in the exhibition not devoted to the human sub- 
ject. Mr. Enneking contributes an elaborate cattle 
scene q{ great merit. The little portrait of Mr. La 
Farge in an open-air landscape has merit and indi- 
viduality ; his " Boy and Hound," from the Centennial 
^Exhibition, is also present, and justifies the fame of 
the artist. Mr. Moeller has a graphic study of a re- 
posing tramp, or some such picturesquely worthless 
Brauwer-like subject lying on his back in a dull- red 
coat, all capably brushed and technically attractive. 
Mr. Dielman has a study of a half-nude female model, 
painted with vigor and decision. 

The sculpture includes Warner's fine bust of Mr. Al- 
den Weir, evidently a reflection from Michael Angelo's 
" David," but spirited and alive ; the same artist'scapi- 
tal bas-reliefs, among them a speaking likeness of Mr. 
W. Butler Duncan ; Mr. O'Donovan's novel experi- 
ments in introducing painting-like shading and illumi- 
nation into bas-relief, one such experiment being a most 
recognizable portrait of the poetStedman ; and St. Gau- 
dens' admirable marble bust of President Wolsey, of 
Yale College. 

THE PRICE OF THE ART AM A TEUR J 

The next number of The Art Amateur will con- 
clude the first year of publication. Our enterprise has 
-been even more successful than we anticipated. It is 
*are indeed, for a new periodical, within so short a time 
^o become so well established throughout the country. 
K)uf belief that there was a field for such a magazine as 
this was evidently well founded, and the cordial sup- 
port which has been accorded to it induces us to 
believe that we have succeeded in occupying that field 
acceptably. In thanking the public for its practical 
appreciation of our efforts, we have to announce that, 
in consequence of the greatly increased price of white 
paper and the large outlay in other respects necessary 
to maintain the standard of excellence we have estab- 
lished for The Art Amatuer, we find it necessary, 
with the beginning of the new volume, to raise the sub- 
scription price to four dollars a year, including postage. 
Present subscriptions will, of course, be continued at 
the original rate until expiration. No one, we believe, 
will consider the new price unreasonable. At four dol- 
lars a year The Art Amateur will still be by far the 
cheapest art periodical published in the United States. 
With the increased subscription price we shall be 
enabled to make our magazine better than ever, and 
thus continue to deserve the encouragement that the 
public has so generously extended to us. 
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NE making the tour of the galleries 
of the principal New York pic- 
ture-dealers, cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the fact . that the 
i %^2^^'V^^^} 1^ demand in this country for costly 
irvMX^^dSy^U paintings must be great indeed 
:, . o^T --^>£ ± i tQ warrant t he peeping in stock 
the many valuable examples we 
find there of some of the best European masters. 
For the past month there have been on exhibition at 
these places canvases of unusual interest. ' ' The Visit 
.of His Excellency," which was at Knoedler's, was one 




of the best Viberts brought to this country, and the 
11 Souvenir des Grandes Manoeuvres,'-' by Detaille, was 
an almost equally strong example of that industrious 
painter of soldiers. " Evening," the last picture Corot 
sent to the Paris Salon, is to be seen at the same gal- 
lery. It represents a wood and a dance of nymphs at 
sunset. There is, of course, much to admire in the 
painting for its actual worth, as one of a great artist's 
most earnest endeavors, and it is especially worthy of 
study as his last important work. Notwithstanding the 
rhetorical gush that has been lavished on it, however, I 
think it is much inferior to the " Orpheus" at Cottier's, 
and shows a positive decline in the painter's powers. 

* . 
* * 

AT Cottier's one finds a collection of paintings which 
reflects exactly the taste of the owner. This art-in- 
spired Scot is the only dealer of prominence, so far as 
I know, who allows his personal preferences to influ- 
ence his selection of pictures. He can afford to do 
this, for his trade is not with the public, but with con- 
noisseurs who, like himself, find no charm in the photo- 
realistic school of Vibert, Gerome, Meissonier, and the 
rest, but luxuriate in the air, the sunshine, and the senti- 
ment of a Diaz, a Corot, or a Monticelli. But even of 
these latter the examples at Cottier's differ from what 
you will find' at Avery's. Compare the pictures of 
Monticelli at the two places, and you will see what I 
mean. Those at Avery's, I do not doubt, are the more 
marketable, but which one of them will stand in artistic 
value before "The Scarf Dance''? This is indeed a 
wonderful painting. I cannot agree with the critic of 
the New York World who says apropos of it that " Jthe 
first step toward appreciation of, not to say liking for, 
Monticelli is sincere abandonment of an attempt to 
ascertain what besides color was in his head when he 
was painting any given picture." Sit down and study 
for a few minutes " The Scarf Dance," and the entire 
scene will gradually evolve itself from what at first 
sight looks only like a shapeless conglomeration of 
color. You will presently see a crowd of dancers 
with swinging motion slowly advancing from the 
picturesque ruins in the background. You see the 
spectators to the left of the picture, and one after 
another the figures of the dancers detach themselves 
from the swaying crowd, disclosing the marvellous skill 
of the composition. You feel that none but a master 
could have thrown these groups together so naturally, 
and you will not complain that there is a lack of draw- 
ing, for you will see the production of such a painting 
has called for the very perfection of drawing. I fancy 
I hear some one exclaim, " Pshaw ! I would not give 
a fig for a picture that requires so much study for 
one to understand it." I would reply, " Is it not un- 
gracious that you, sir, should grudge a few minutes of 
your leisure for the comprehension of a work which has 
taken a gifted painter perhaps months of labor and the 
study of a lifetime to produce ?" Some artists are like 
books : you at first see nothing but the binding ; you 
must open and read in order to enjoy them. 

* 
* * 

Of an entirely different school from the works of 
Monticelli are the three large pictures, of Mr. F. A. 
Bridgman, at Avery's Gallery. You will look at them 
in vain for sentiment ; but for conscientious study of 
subject, careful drawing, clever composition, and good 
painting, they will satisfy the visitor that our country- 
man deserves the enhanced* reputation that they have 
won for him. Archaeologically they are of great inter- 
est, and are so unexceptionally accurate in every point 
of detail that they would delight such devoted Egyptol- 
ogists as Professor Georg Ebers, the reading of whose 
charming novel of the time of Rameses II., 
" Uarda," by the way, would lend new interest to 
their contemplation. Two of the pictures might almost 
serve as illustrations of the book. " The Funeral of a 
Mummy" was in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. It is 
owned by Mr. James Gordon Bennett. " The Proces- 
sion of the Sacred Bull Apis" and " Diversions of an 
Assyrian King" are unsold, I believe. An amusing 
caricature of the latter, which represents his majesty 
fighting lions in the arena, was given in the March num- 
ber of Scribner's Magazine. 



themselves, with few exceptions, were unimportant. 
Mr. Harper, I understand, now intends to collect en- 
gravings and etchings. He will find that a much more 
tedious and expensive amusement than getting together 
a collection of modern paintings. One has to wait for 
years sometimes to find a good impression of some rare 
print. 



* 
* * 



The sale of the J. Abner Harper paintings was ad- 
mirably managed, and the result is said to have been 
a clear profit to the owner of about $25,000. The col- 
lection was interesting for the large number of names 
of eminent artists that it comprised, but the pictures 



HUGO Salmson'S " January and May," which was 
bid in for $275 at the " Munich Collection" sale at 
Kirby's, after having been previously withdrawn at 
auction at an upset price of $1000, is once more offered 
for sale. This time it is at an up-town Broadway gal- 
lery. I am glad to know that I was mistaken in attrib- 
uting the ownership of the picture to Mr. S. P. Avery. 
He has had nothing whatever to do with the matter. 

* 
* * 

A new interest in the Dutch school of old masters 
has been awakened on both sides of the Atlantic by the 
recent San Donato sale, and who knows but it may ex- 
tend to the collection at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, on which so much money was lavished? If the 
" boom" continues, the trustees might dispose of these 
unappreciated treasures, and with the proceeds of the 
sale pay off the debt of the Museum. However, more 
of this anon. To return to the San Donato sale. It 
seems that the first report, which it was hard to credit, 
that $42,000 had been paid for " A Portrait of a Man," 
by Gerard Terborch, was a mistake. It was "The 
Windmills," Meindert Hobbema's masterpiece, which 
brought that enormous price. But at the Demidoff 
sale in Paris about ten years ago, the highest price 
brought was for a Terborch, *' The Peace of Munster," 
the artist's best work probably, for which $36,400 was 
paid. 

* * 

Among other extraordinary prices paid at the San 
Donato sale were $30,000 for Van Dyke's " Portrait of, 
Ann Cavendish ," $29,200 for Rembrandt's " Lucrece," 
$20,400 for the " Man-at-Arms" by the same master, 
and $16,200 for Rubens' " Portrait of Spinola." Yet 
at the sale of the Berri Gallery, in 1837, it was thought 
that $45,000, which the present Prince Demidoff's 
father paid for fourteen important Dutch paintings, was 
preposterous. Tney included Teniers' " Breakfast of 
Ham," which brought $4900, and a '* Pasturage/' by 
Paul Potter, which brought $7500. Now " The Prodi- 
gal Son," by Teniers, finds a buyer at $27,000. Few 
old masters have more rapidly increased in value. 
" The Five Senses," a series of small pictures, just 
sold for $15,000, at the Verrue sale in 1737 brought 
about $80, and advanced from that price to $145 in 
1770 at the Bermighen sale, to $216 in 1774 at the 
Dubarry sale, and to $760 in 179 l at the Dcmjeux sale. 
* 

A CURIOUS example of the varying pecuniary estima- 
tion put upon art by dealers and amateurs is found in 
the fact that Benjamin West's " Annunciation," which 
w5Ts sold in 1 817 for $4000, was knocked down at auc- 
tion for $50 in 1840. 

* * 

It may not be generally known, perhaps, that the 
highest price paid for a picture has not been in mod- 
ern times, but was at so remote a period as that of 
Alexander the Great, who gave Apelles a sum equal to 
$211,000 for painting his portrait. The king was rep- 
resented holding thunder, which, Pliny says, was so 
life-like that the hand seemed to come out of the pic- 
ture. Alexander was delighted with the portrait, had 
it placed in the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and for- 
bade any one but Apelles henceforth to draw his like- 
ness. Apelles attempted another portrait, which at 
first sight did not please his royal patron, but while it 
was being inspected, says the veracious Pliny, a horse 
passing by neighed at the horse represented in the 
piece, supposing it to be alive ; upon which the painter 
remarked that the horse was a better judge of painting 

than the king. 

* 
* * 

"VUhen a mixed lot of pictures is put on private sale, 
and a reputable daily newspaper seriously calls it a 
44 choice collection of British pictures," and innocently 
publishes a eulogistic letter from a nameless Edinburgh • 
gentleman who has seen only the " list" of the paint- 
ings, one cannot but marvel at the audacity C;f the 
New York picture dealer and his amazing success in 
" gulling " both press and public. 

Montezuma. 



